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NORTH-WESTERN TERRA COTTA CO. 


WORKS AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Avenues. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 1118 Rookery Building, 
CHICAGO. 


A NEW ROOFING TILE 


WITH DOUBLE INTERLOCK AT TOP AND SIDES 


ABSOLUTELY RAIN AND SNOW PROOF 
NOW ON THE MARKET 
Being: made of stiff clay with metal dies under a ee of fifty tons, it is both 


exceedingly light and dense, and will not break up nor flake off under the 
action of the elements. ‘Better than other tile. As cheap as good siate. 


THE NATIONAL TILE ROOFING aye 
LIMA, OHIO, U. S. A. 











J. W. TAYLOR 


MONON BLDG., 324 Dearborn St. , Telephone 1500 Hositoas 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


BUILDINGS, INTERIORS, DETAILS, Etc. 





Promise to purchase two dozen from the lot at $4.00 per dozen, 
unmounted, and I will send 200 from which to make the selection. 














ORNAMENTAL 
IRON 





ORNAMENTAL 
BRONZE 








CHICAGO 





THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY 


NEW YORK 














“BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS” 


LALLA A eS SS 

An illustrated Manual containing 

suggestions on Lawn Making, Plant- 

ing and care of Shrubs and Trees, 

with names and descriptions of varie- 

ties hardy and of merit. Also infor- 

mation regarding Landscape Plans, 

Topographical Surveys, etc. 


A book you will often refer to 
“SEND FOR IT TO-DAY, FREE ON APPLICATION. 


PETERSON ; NURSERY 














JAMES A. MILLER & BRO. 
133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 





Sheet Metal Frames’ and Sash 





SKYLIGHTS, TILE, SLATE 
AND METAL ROOFING... - 











508 :: PETERSON AVE., (4 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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She STURTEVANT SYSTEM 


for Heating and Ventilation of 
Schoolhouses —Theatres— Stores 


FORCED CIRCULATION OF AIR BY MEANS OF A FAN 

















SCHOOLHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATION is no longer a matter of secondary im- 
portance in the eyes of the educator. When he demands an ample supply of properly warmed 
fresh air he realizes that it will not only maintain the health of the pupils, but also materially 
increase their mental activity. With the Fan System, positive ventilation is assured at all 
times, the air is properly tempered and the temperature is automatically controlled. 


THEATRE HEATING AND VENTILATION to be successful must be positive. The air 
must be distributed with the utmost refinement, the temperature must be automatically 
controlled and the vitiated air must be immediately removed. The Fan System insures these 
results. It is the system which we have perfected during an experience of 30 years, and 
which we are completely equipped to design and install. 


STORE HEATING AND VENTILATION is only beginning to receive the attention it deserves. 
The really progressive merchant already sees the advertising value of a comfortable store and 
recognizes the mission of pure air as a means of increasing the efficiency of his employees. 
We employ the Fan System, forcing the air under pressure to the desired points and insuring 
positive ventilation. The heating surface is localized, extended piping systems are avoided 
and the temperature automatically controlled. 

















B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LONDON 































An architect FLORIDA 
would like to NEW ORLEANS 
carve his repu- and CUBA 


tation in endur- 
Best Reached Via 


Queen and Crescent Route 


AND 


enduring material, Southern Railway 
and especially in 


ing brass. He 
can carve it in 


THREE TRAINS A DAY TO FLORIDA 


en d u ri n g ti n TWO TRAINS A DAY TO NEW ORLEANS 
roofs, by specify- Winter Tourist Tickets now on sale at reduced rates. 
Also Variable Route Tickets good going via 
ing « Taylor Old Lookout Mountain and returning 
via Asheville. 
99 

Style. 

FOR INFORMATION AND PRINTED MATTER ADDRESS: 
a W.A.Garrett, W.C. Rinearson, 

General Manager General Passenger Agent 
ESTABLISHED 1810 
Philadelphia Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Architects in Chicago and Vicinity 








A Flemish Renaissance Room finished entirely in YELLOW PINE 
is on exhibition for your benefit at 833 Manhattan Building, Chicago. 
You can gain some new ideas about YELLOW PINE as used for 
INTERIOR FINISH and learn something about the latest and best 
uses to which it has been adapted. 
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VIEW IN FLEMISH RENAISSANCE’ ROOM 








The Southern Lumber Mfrs. Assn., 


New and Artistic Decorative Interior Color Effects Introduced 


by the Use of Stained Yellow Pine Finish 


This room is taken complete from the cottage erected, finished and furnished en- 
tirely from YELLO PINE and exhibited at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion at St. Louis last summer. 

This exhibit was awarded the GRAND PRIZE ol - — — to >: 
that it may be viewed by the large number of interested architects who did not 
have an opportunity of seeing it at the World's Fair... 

It will remain on exhibition at 833 Manhattan en. 315 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, until May first and is open to all. 


EXHIBITORS 




















St. Louis. Mo. 
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“Standard” 





is Supreme in DESIGN, QUALITY and DURABILITY 


nine in all. 


enemas 


THE GRAND PRIZE 


PITTSBURG, U. S. A. 


= 
| 
Porcelain Enameled Ware | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In recognition of this distinction the Honorable Jury of Awards 
of the Loutsiana Purchase E.cposition, St. Louis, 1904, 
has conferred upon “$tandard” Ware which was exhibited in competition with 
all other sanitary goods of DOMESTIC and FOREIGN manufacture, the highest 
awards and honors, namely, 


Since 1893 Standard” Ware has been honored with the highest awards at every great exposition, 
Of these awards, three have been obtained in foreign lands, and six in the United States. Each 
award constitutes the highest official honor of the period. 


Standard Sanitary Ni)fy, Co. 











THE RON \st 


Fn 
7\\~ Route 


1S THE MOST 
DIRECT LINE FROM 


ST. LOUIS 


—-TO o—- 

HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO ‘ 

and CALIFORNIA. Y 
Elegant Through Service. A 
OVER 19 HOURS | 
SAVED TO MEXICO. } { 

DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. 
DINING CARS, ‘Meals ala Carte,” 


H.C. TOWNSEND, 
G. P. and T. Agent, ST.LOUIS, MO. 

















Butcher’s| 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
44 work and Furniture 


Not brittle: will neither scratch nor deface, like 
shellac or vatnish. Is not soft and sticky, like 'bees- 
wax. Perfectly transparent, preserving the natural 
color and beauty of the wood. Without doubt the 
most economical and satisfactory PoLIsH known for 
HARDWOOD FLOoRs, 

For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and 

House Furnishings. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET, telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 
THe BUTCHER POLISH CO., 
356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
is a superior finish for 


Our No. 3 Reviver kitchen and piazza floors. 








Advance News 


INDICATING 
————Chances to Sell 


PLANS, FIXTURES, 
MATERIALS, FURNITURE, 
MACHINERY, 


May be secured with promptness, accuracy and 
thoroughness, and at reasonable rates, frum 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
ROBERT AND LINN LUCE, 


68 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 
Railroad Bidg., DENVER. 


26 Vesey St., NEW YORK, 
206 E. Fourth St,, CINCINNATI. 





ORNAMENTAL 
— 


STAIRS 
STORE FRONTS 
ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 
FENCES anp RAILINGS 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS 
SKYLIGHTS 


Brown Bros. Mig. Co. 


Established in 1860 
22d St. and Campbell Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Telephone Canal 115 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Fast through train service to all points 
from Chicago, Milwaukee and Peoria 
on the East, to Omaha, Denver, the 
Black Hills, Salt Lake City and the 
Pacific Coast on the West, and north- 
ward to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Superior, Ashland, Mar- 
quette and Sault Ste. Marie. 


Ghe Best of Everything. 








PIONEER 


FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY 


1515 Marquette Building 
=== CHICAGO == 





CONTRACTORS FOR FIRE-PROOFING 
OF BUILDINGS 


MANUFACTURERS OF CLAY PRODUCTS 


National Fite Proofing Gompany 


STANDARD METHODS OF 


HOLLOW AND POROUS TILE 
FIREPROOFING 


OFFICES 








BESSEMER BUILDING - = «= -« PITTSBURGH 
170 BROADWAY - 2£= © © © -& NEW YORK 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING - -« PHILADELPHIA 
TREMONT BUILDING - + 2s = + «+ BOSTON 
HARTFORD BUILDING - = =#= 2 -« CHICAGO 
15 WEST SARATOGA STREET - - = BALTIMORE 





W. B, Kniskern, 
Pp. T. mM. 
Chicago, Ll. 




















We own patents for the Johnson System of Fireproofing. Residences 
and other buildings can be made fireproof without the use of steel. 


LET US GIVE YOU ESTIMATES 












New First-Class Through ye 


from Chicago via Dubuque, Waterloo and Albert Lea. Fast 

Vestibule Night train with through Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library 

Car and Free Reclining Chair Car. Dining Car Service 

en route. ‘Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting lines. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A.; CHICAGO. 
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Talking About Ternes— 


Do you know that the 





PROCESS 


is the oldest of Old Style methods, and that MF 
‘Ternes are made to-day just the same as they 
were four generations ago ? 

Our new book “From Underfoot to Overhead” 
will tell you a great many interesting facts about 
MF ‘Tin making. Write to W. C. Cronemeyer, 
Advertising Agent, upon a postal card, and a copy 
will be sent you as soon as book is completed. 

A little information about MF will save you 
hours of worry, if that information induces you to 
give he Terne which turns the elements” a trial. 





American Sheet G Tin Plate Co. 
Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 





FIFTY-TWO 





PAGES 





are required just to describe a lot of interesting 
booklets to travel, any one of which can be 
obtained by sending a few cents in stamps. 


These fifty-two pages make the 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


New York Central’s 


“*Four-Track Series” 





























Embracing 37 Books of ‘Travel 








A copy of this catalogue will be sent free, post-paid, 


to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 








GEORGE H. DANIELS 
Gen’! Passenger Agent 
Grand Central Station, New York 














Interlocking 











Rubber Tiling 


As laid by us in The National Bank 
of North America, New York City. 
Waterproof, sanitary, non-slip- 
pery, soft, warm and comfortable 
to the feet, noiseless, capable 
of elegant designs and extraor- 
dinarily durable. Laid without 
disturbing old floor. A perfect 
floor for Kitchens, laundries, 
pantries, halls, vestibules, 
offices, banKing-rooms, court- 
rooms, schoolrooms, libraries, 
hospital-wards, cafes, billiard- 
rooms, piazzas, etc. 

Call or write. 


Beware of Infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & 
PACKING CO., Ltd. 


CHICAGO .. . .150 Lake Street 
New YoRK .. 25 Park Place 
PHILADELPHIA 724 Chestnut Street 

Baltimore Rubber Co. 
BALTIMORE { 41 South Liberty St. 


BOSTON . . . 232 Summer Street 
'NDIANAPOLIS,|IND.229S Meridian St. 
St.Louis . . 411 North 3d Street 


SAN FRANCISCO . 605-607 Mission St. 
LonpDoNn, ENG. 

Arthur L. Gibson & Co. 

19 to 21 Tower Street, Upper 

St. Martin’s Lane, W. C. 
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“GIANT” METAL SASH CHAIN 


Has not been equaled in 
quality in 20 years. Dura- 
bility guaranteed. The 
bronze costs 40 per cent 
more than any other Sash 
Chain metal. 

Full tine of Sash and Cable 
Chains, Sash Pulleys and 
Fixtures. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SMITH & EGGE 
MFG. CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


WRITE FOR OUR LATEST 
CATALOGUE. 














POROUS FIREPROOFING 
Illinois Terra Cotta Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Fireproofing of Buildings 
OFFICE 


439 “The Rookery,” 


Telephone, HARRISON 1705 





CHICAGO 


WORKS AT PULLMAN 
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SOLID 
THROUGH TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 
YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


“VIA NIAGARA PALLS.”’ 


Also to BOSTON via the important business 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


For Information, Time Tables, etc., appiy 
to any Agent ‘of the Company, or to 


CEO. W. VAUX, 


ASST. GEN. PASS. & TKT. AGT., 
135 ADAMS ST., 


CHICAGO. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


Main Thoroughfare 


to the 


Lewis and Clark 


Exposition 
In 1905 


via the 


UNION PACIFIC 


This route traverses the heart 
of the great Northwest with 
its boundless resources, gives 
you 200) miles along the 
matchless Columbia River 
and a trip to 


Portland and Northwest 
WITHOUT CHANGE 


THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


gg with Pullman Pal- 
ace Sleeping Cars, Pullman 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, Din- 
ing Cars, meals a la carte, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, etc. 


Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P.&T.A. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 














ALTON 
RAILWAY 
“THE ONLY WAY” 


THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passengerengines 
in the world 
They keep the trains on time 

Between Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
Kansas City and 
Peoria 


Geo. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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= BOSTON-85 Waren st 


KINNEAR 


STEEL ROLLING. 


PHILADELPHIA ~ 


DOORS SHUTTERS & alan > I0I/ CHESTNUT ST. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE’ 


THE KINNEAR MFG.CO. onto. uis.a. 


NEW YORK-45 Vesey St.\\ 
CHICAGO-lI2 CLaRkK Sr | 











DIXON'S <i PAINT 


For Metal Surfaces. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, VU. Ss. a] | 


| 
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THREE GOOD BOOKS 


for the 


Architect’s Library 


by Fred T. Hodgson, Architect 








THE MODERN ESTIMATOR, describes reliable methods 


of pricing quantities for competitive work, showing in brief 
concise form the methods generally employed by the most 
successful architects. Contains many tables, rules and useful 
memoranda and gives full details for estimating. 
Price; 12 amo; Cloth. <.6666006... scan. $1.50 
Architect’s Edition, half leather ....$2.00 


THE HARDWOOD FINISHER, gives rules and methods 


for working hard woods, with description of tools required and 
methods of using. Also treats on filling, staining, varnishing 
gilding and enameling woodwork of all kinds. 
Price, 12 mo. cloth, 320 pages 117 illustrations, $1.00 
Architect’s Edition, half leather ....... 1.50 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING SELF TAUGHT. This 


work is especially designed for architects and draughtsmen 
who desire to increase their knowledge of practical architect- 
ure. Rules for laying out drawings and executing the same 
and for drawing the plans, elevations and details of a house 
are given, including walls, doors, windows, stairs and all other 
items required to complete a building. 300 pages, 300 
illustrations, 18 folding plates. 

Prices BARON NOUR oss o8 kocsis cae $2.00 

Architect’s Edition, half leather......... 3.00 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS TO-DAY 

















PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. 


360 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














It Is 
Useless 


To endeavor to secure pure 
white or pure tints with pig- 
ments. 


It Is 
Useless 


To endeavor to secure pure 
white or pure tints with pig- 
ments that are not white to 
start with, and begin to deter- 
iorate in color as soon as 
applied. 


Oxide of 
Zinc 


Is the only white pigment 
known to the paint industry, 
and it remains white under all 
conditions. It makes pure, 
brilliant, lasting tints, and most 
economical and durable paint. 





FREE: 
Our PracricAL PAMPHLETS: 
“The Paint Question” 
“Paint: Why, How and When” 
“Paints in Architecture” 
“Specifications for Architects” 
“French Government Decrees” 











Ghe 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 
71 Broadway, New York 


We do not grind zine in oil. List 
of manufacturers of Zinc White 
Paints will be furnished on request. 





ON THE ARCHITECTURE 

BOOKS OF ALL COUNTRIES : : : 
Bruno Hessling Co., Ltd. 

PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 





64 East 12th St. New York, N. Y. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Thin Wire Glass 


—the product of an entirely new process—noth- 





ing like it ever made before. No alterations ‘of 
sash weights or frames are required to accomodate 


this glass; it will go directly into the ordinary 








wooden sash, because we make it 


only 1-8 of an inch thick 
































It is suitable for Partitions, Doors, Inside 



































Windows, Transoms and Portico Skylights. It 





will make any ordinary Office or Bank Partition 


Ribbed Wire Glass 








fire retardent to a great extent: flames or heat 
cannot cause openings for drafts and the partition will resist the egress or ingress 
of fire as long as there is any partition left; this gain of time at the start of the fire 
will often save the building—and the expense is trifling. 

It is excellent for Ventilators and Top 


Lights for Railway Coaches and Trolley Cars. 














=x be 

In our Ribbed and Lenticular forms g > 
This Glass is Very Ornamental. . B 
> ERA 
We will be pleased to furnish samples. 3 a 


The Continuous Glass Press Co. 


Manufacturers of all Kinds 
of Wire and Prismatic Glass 


—t 
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915 Pennsylvania Bldg. - - Philadelphia. Pa. 
WORKS AT DUNBAR, PA. 









L. € R. Wister & Co. 


Bullitt Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lenticular Wire Glass 


SALES AGENTS 


ie. 





Gan be obtained from all Jobbers 
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ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


in all parts of the country specify 


Bar-Lock 


Galvanized Wrought Steel Construction and 3-POINT PRISMS 


Wherever plans call for Basement, Skylight or Court Area Illumination 




















LL 4 
l LLL 
73 ACTUAL SIZE Li; 


3-Point Prisms have demonstrated that they give the Greatest Refracted Light 
ECONOMICAL DURABLE WATERTIGHT 


Representatites in all Large Cities 


American Bar-Lock Company, Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















Traveling by the BaD tothe east one meets with beautiful scenery of historic interest- 
‘Rivers -Plains-Mounlains & Valleys - 3 Trains daily- Solid vestibule Pullmans. 
<-With siop-over privilege stanted by the Baltimore a Ohio R.R. 


ashinsion Baltimore Philadelphia before 
ariving at — ~# 
ans 1 / oe 
<< Fanfomain cal ae an Pa. *. wae 
— ae W. Diving DPA. D. pA Re ey oe ee 
jg — 244 Clark 5. Chicaza = — = el 


) y \ a A hai ager of Pass:Traffic Blalimore Md. 
A -N-AUSIin Gen.Dass.Asi. Chicago li. 



























By A.H.ABBOTTECO, 


Drawing Supplies, 


Instruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 
Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 
BLUE-PRINTS. 

50 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 





French Lick and West Baden 
Springs 


Adjoining Resorts in Indiana 


On the MONON ROUTE The Roebling System of . 
Wonderful curative waters for diseased conditions of the 11 Fire=-Proof Construction. | 


recuperation and recreation. Two trains daily via Monon 











Route. 
Round-Trip "*°itarchicago $12.45 


Folders and facts free. Address 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Traffic Manager FRANK J. REED, G. P. A. 
200 Custom House Place, Chicago. 





HIGHEST EFFICIENCY IN THE FIRE AND WATER 
TESTS OF THE NEW YORK BUILDING DEPART- 
MENT, AND NOW THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
OF FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 








THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 


121 Liberty Street, 171 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO, ILL 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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A Monthly Journal Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE 
CONSTRUCTION DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


ISSUED ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH 


PUBLISHED BY PORTER, TAYLOR ©& CO. 
PONTIAC BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Entered at Chicago, IIl., Postoffice as second-class matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION $10.00 a year in advance. Single copies $1.00. 





All communications intended for the Inland Architect should be addressed to 
Porter, Taylor & Co., 505 Pontiac Building. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


OFFICERS FOR 1905: 


*W. S. EAMEs, St. Louis, Mo. 
ALFRED STONE, Providence, R. I. 
Cass GILBERT, New York. 

*GLENN Brown, Washington. D. C. 
RoserRtT Strap, Washington, D.C. 
JAMES G. HILL, Washington, D. C. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR 1905, 

For Three Years. —W. A. Boring, New York; J. M. Donaldson, De- 
troit; *Frank Miles Day, Philadelphia. 

For Two Years.-—Charles F. McKim, New York; *Geo. B. Post, New 
York; *R. D. Andrews, Boston, Mass. 

For One Year.— Robert S. Peabody, Boston, Mass.; W. B. Mundie, 
Chicago; Isaac E. Ditmars, New York. 
*Executive Committee. 


PRESIDENT aes 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
AUDITOR FOR Two YEARS 
AUDITOR FOR ONE YEAR 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


(ORGANIZED 1899.) 


The Architectural League of New The Detroit Architectural Club. 
York, The St. Louis Architectural Club. 
The T Square Club, Philadelphia. The Washington Architectural Club. 
The Cleveland Architectural Club. The Architects’ Club, U. of III. 
The Toronto Architectural Club. The Toledo Architectural Club. 
The Pittsburg Architectural Club. The National Sculpture Society. 
The Cincinnati Chapter A. I. A. The National Society of Mural 

The Brooklyn Chapter A. I. A. Painters. 
The Chicago Architectural Club. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1620 Chemical Building, St. Louis. 


William B. Ittner, President. 

Newton A. Wells, Vice-President. Secretary. 

Ernest C. Klipstein, Treasurer. Oscar Enders. 

Ernest John Russell, Corresponding Ernest Helfensteller, Jr. 
Secretary. 


Geo. F. A. Brueggeman, Recording 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Publicity and Promotion.—N. Max Dunning, Chairman, Chicago; 
Herman Kregalius, Cleveland; Claude Fayette Bragdon, Rochester. 

Code of Ethics and Competition.—Julius F. Harder, Chairman, 
New York; S. C. Gladwin, Cleveland; Edward G. Garden, St. Louis. 

Committee on Exhibition Circuit and Foreign Exhibit.—Newton A. 
Wells, Chairman, Urbana, Ill., J. T. Vawter, Urbana, Ill.; Birch Bur- 


dette Long, New York city. 
Work.—William CC. Hays, Chairman; 


Committee on Currrent 
Fhiladelphia; Birch Burdette Long, New York city; Hugh M. G. Gar- 
Ash, Chairman, 


den, Chicago. 
Washington ; 
Frederick M. Mann, St. Louis; John T. Comes, Pittsburg. 


Committee on Education.—Percy 


NEXT CONVENTION AT PITTSBURG, APRIL 17 AND 18, 1905, 


Sixth Annuat Le Sixth Annual Convention of the 
Convention of Architectural League of America con- 
Architectural venes at Pittsburg on April 17 and 18. 
League The programme as outlined by the execu- 
tive committee is intended to bring forward a general 
discussion upon Renaissance, Modern Gothic, Modern 
English, English Domestic, L’Art Nouveau and Beaux 
Arts styles, led by architects of largest information and 
ability. The gentlemen invited to speak are Messrs. 
Charles F. McKim, C. Howard Walker, Wilson Eyre, 
Warren P. Laird, Jules Guerin, Ralph Adams Cram, 
H. B. Herts, Henry Bostal, Russell Sturgis, Louis H. 
Sullivan, Julius F. Harder, George S. Kessler, Fred- 
erick S. Lamb, Charles Mulford Robinson and J. W. 
McFarland. The discussion which will follow will 
probably be as interesting and as beneficial to the 
profession as the papers read. ‘The intent is an effort 
to establish some basis by which styles can be judged 
by the votaries of each so that the fundamental basis 
of style will be better understood. The work of the 
Architectural League of America in the direction of 
securing a firm basis upon which all American archi- 
tects can meet and from which a style suitable to the 
wants of the people and expressive of our own peculiar 
conditions and surroundings will result in strong, vir- 
ile, and destined to be far-reaching and productive. 
Its influence is already felt among the rising genera- 
tion of architects throughout the country and to its 
efforts much of the future trend of architectural 
thought and practice in the cultivation and establish- 
ment of the principles of pure design will belong. 





The committee of twenty of the National 
Investigated Doard of Fire Underwriters is engaged 
by in a detailed inspection, by four different 
Underwriters parties, of the structural conditions bear- 
ing upon fire risks in the United States. This inspec- 
tion is in the hands of experienced civil, mechanical, 
structural, hydraulic and electrical engineers and 
should do much to improve the fire resisting condi- 
tions in cities and towns. In spite of the many steel 
framed fire-proofed structures in our cities the yearly 
fire loss in the United States is much greater than in 
any other country. It is twelve times greater than 
that of England, twenty times greater than that of 
Italy, and Germany uses our enormous fire losses as 
an argument against the construction of “sky scrap- 
ers” in Berlin. This enormous fire loss is of course 
due to the fact that wood has been used so largely 
in our construction and that while the high building 
has been constructed of non-combustible material the 
building departments of large cities have advanced 
slowly, where they have advanced at all, in the direc- 
tion of compelling non-combustible materials to be 
generally used in residences and factories, whereas in 
the countries named, the brick and stone used in the 
past in all kinds of construction has made great confla- 
grations well nigh impossible. There is more reason 
for constructing a three story factory, school house or 
apartment building of incombustible material than the 


Reasons for Loss 
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BLOCK PLAN 


COMPETITION OF THE CARNEGIE TECHN 


Design submitted by Parmer & Horne 
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PLAN OF GROUP 1 








MODEL SHOWING PORTION TO BE BUILT IN 1905 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS OF PITTSBURGH PA. 


rR & HORNBOSTEL, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW 
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BLOCK PLAN 


COMPETITION OF THE CARNEGIE TECHNI 
Design submitted by Grorce B. Posr ¢ 
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Administration Group Main Building, Front Elevation 
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SECTION PLAN ASSEMBLY HALL 
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ADMINSTRATION GROUP. PLAN OF MAIN BUILDING, 
Applied Science Group, Div. A, First Floor Plan 
‘“ECHNICAL SCHOOLS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


B. Post & Sons, ARcHITECTs, NEw YorK 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW 








COMPETITION 
OF THE 
CARNECIE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
AT 
PITTSBURCH 















































BLOCK PLAN "fe" 





COMPETITION OF THE CARNEGIE TECHNI 
Design submitted by Carrere & Hast 
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ADMINISTRATION GROUP. PLAN OF MAIN BUILDING 


‘TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AT PITTSBURGH, PA. 
> & HasTINGs, ARCHITECTS, NEw YorkK 
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ORCHESTRA HALL, CHICAGO 


D. H. Burnuyam & Co., ARCHITECTS 
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INTERIOR VIEW, ENTRANCE, ORCHESTRA 


D. H. Burnuam & Co., ARCHITECTS 





HALL, CHICAGO 
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J. W. Taylor, Photo THE REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Hovapirp & ROCHE, ARCHITECTS 
Wells Brothers Company, General Contractors 
Terta Cotta Fronts Furnished by Northwestern Terra Cotta Co.. Chicago 
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RESIDENCE, LAKE FOREST, ILLS. 


Artuur Heun, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY, WILMETTE, ILLS. 


CLaupE & Starck, ArcuitTects, Mapison, Wis. 
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RESIDENCE, LAKE FOREST, ILLS. 


ARTHUR HeuN, ArcuiTrect, CHICAGO 
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skyscraper, for the former are naturally more in danger 
of fire and the surroundings more combustible than the 
office building in the heart of a business section. At 
best there must still be some enormous fire losses like 
that of Baltimore before the future reduction by stable 
building is assured, and from New Orleans to St. Paul 
the liability exists and is chargeable to loose control 
by municipal authorities and a reckless disposition to 


“skin” construction upon the part of the people. 





Fire Risks He destruction of Mr. Sanford White's 
to Valuable Art Valuable collection of antiques by a fire 


andBook that gutted the six story building on 
Collections \Vest Thirtieth Street, New York, is not 


only a pecuniary loss which, though probably one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, is trivial compared with the 
loss to the art world. That a collection of such value 
should be stored in so combustible a building is amaz- 
ing yet it is too common a practice among collectors. 
It is difficult to understand how the owner, who is 
really but a custodian of a rare art collection or a 
library, can and know that a fire in 
the building in which it is located would sweep it 
There is a private library in Chicago owned 


“sleep nights” 


away. 
by one who loves books which lines the walls of a 
frame house. Those who own such can usually, like 
Mr. White, afford to live in a fireproof residence; yet 
it is more than a private privilege, it is a public duty, 
that they, who by fortune and appreciation can collect 
art treasures, see that every safe-guard possible shall 
be placed around them. 


In the consular report from Berlin, of 

Erect High [rank \V. Mason, Consul General, the 
Buildings in (letails of a fight now going on between 
Berlin Refused progressive commercialism and German 
conservativeness are given. It seems that the pro- 
gressives represented by the Central Association of 
German Industrials petitioned the ministry urging 
the relaxing of present building laws that limit the 
height of buildings to 22 meters, to allow the erection 
of modern steel structures. The Ministers refused 
on the ground of: first, the increase of “renting bar- 
racks ;” second, that buildings so high would be be- 
yond the present water supply, and consequently not 
sanitary; third, beyond the protection of the fire de- 
partment. The authors of the petition replied that it 
was not proposed to carry buildings to excessive 
heights and that the water supply question could be 
easily met and pointed to the resistance of the steel 
framed and fireproofed buildings at Baltimore, which 
so fully vindicated their superior safety, to empha- 
size their argument. ‘lhe discussion thus stands at 
present and it reminds one of similar discussions 
some twenty years ago in Chicago when the first 
steel structures were built and the conservatives 
fought them in the same way with the same argu- 
ments. It is true that the fireproofed steel structure 
dominates its locality and destroys harmony of street 
line, but beyond this, it is more sanitary and safe in 
many particulars than any other class of building and 
the commercial advancement of cities demands their 
adoption wherever the centralization of interests calls 
for a condensation of working forces. 


Permission to 


pica ee commission for the Panama Canal 
Canatat as swung round to the original project 
PanamaPro- of De Lesseps, that of constructing a sea 
level canal, the engineers under the lead- 
ership of Chief Engineer Wallace having made this 
recommendation after a careful study of the possibili- 
ties. The difference is from sixty to eighty-five feet 
according to the different surveys that have been made 
from time to time and will cost about double that of 
a lock canal. It should be understood however that 
an actual sea level canal would be unoperative be- 
cause of inequality of level owing to the twenty foot 
tide on the Pacific side and the one foot tide on the 
Carribean side, but this would only necessitate two 
or perhaps three locks while a lock canal would involve 
six or eight. In the twenty-seven years since Lieuten- 
ant \Wyse obtained the concession to construct the 
canal from the Columbian government the enterprise 
has had a varied experience. De Lesseps estimated 
that it could he built in eight years at a cost of one 
hundred and twenty-seven millions. He soon gave up 
the sea level plan and some two years later, the com- 
pany having spent two hundred forty-six millions, a 
large portion of which appeared to have been squander- 
ed, the company went in the hands of a receiver. The 
first American commission reported in favor of a canal 
eighty feet above the sea level at an estimated time 
of ten years. The present commission estimates that 
a sea level canal will take ten years to build, but expert 
engineers say that it will take twenty. To those who 
in ‘49 walked across the isthmus this seems an under 
estimate, and in fact the task would seem impossible 
except for the knowledge that present methods and 
determination can tunnel where it cannot level or cut 
through the mountains and that time and money can 
accomplish almost any engineering task. Congress 
should by all means decide on a sea level canal as the 
cheaper of the two considering the many advantages 
to be gained through decreasing the number of locks. 


posed 


einai While architecture has been generally 
of Profession TeECOguized as a profession in England 
for many years, and Walter Scott wrote 
a description of the work of the land- 
scape architect in contrast with the slow education of 
the American people, in the legal aspects of the 
profession this country seems further advanced than 
England. There we find a case allowed in which 
counsel protested “in the name of the public against 
a small body sitting in a room and making out a 
scale which they sought to impose on the public.” 
The judge supported this and directed the jury to 
disregard the Royal Institute of British Architects 
scale of charges. In the courts of the United States 
the claim of the American Institute that the scale of 
charges are “usual and proper” generally obtains. It 
is however singular that, of all the professions, archi- 
tecture has the least recognition in law and _ that 
architecture has the least recognition in law and that 
while a lawyer's or doctor's scale is unquestioned that 
of the architect is open to the slurs of lawyers whose 
basis for charges is seldom anything so tangible as 
an architect’s design and plans. 


in England 
and America 
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GOVERNMENT WORK BY COMPETITION.* 
BY IRVING K. POND, ARCHITECT. 


ORE by way of parenthesis than of introduction 
M I wish to say that I am far from being a thorough 
convert to a belief in the exalted virtue of com- 
petition. In the present stage of popular intellectual and 
aesthetic attainment, competition seems to me to be a not 
particularly uplifting influence in the cause of art. In archi- 
tecture their appeal is made most strongly to two distinct 
classes in the profession, in the first the ambitious neophyte 
who is endeavoring to gain a foot-hold, and, in the second 
the canny past-master in the art, the commercial architect, 
to whom a commission is the breath of life, whose motto 
is “job for job’s sake,” who may have little or no individ- 
uality to express, and whose aesthetic conscfence demands 
no devotion to the ideal. There 1s reason to feel that the 
real ends of competition will be better served by the efforts 
of the innocent neophyte, who is steering his course by the 
lights of a high ideal than by those of the canny master 
who trims his sails to the winds and so, probably, reaches 


port, too frequently however with a water logged hulk 
and not a staunch ship, flying pennants of beauty. It is a 


truism that the wise, commercially wise, architect enters a 
competition to win, and not necessarily to express his best 
thought. If he have temperament his work may escape 
the commonplace, but one who is studying the character 
and bias of client or judge cannot hope or expect to do any- 
thing beyond the strictly conventional; for where in archi- 
tectural competitions, in other than most rare and excep- 
tional cases, is there a judge who, if he knows, is so true 
to himself that he dares to place the stamp of approval on 
ideas outside of the established conventions. 

It is not impossible that these remarks, though parenthet- 
ical and seemingly very general in character, may have a 
direct bearing on the matter of government competitions. 

The government of a democracy should in all its func- 
tions embody the highest ideals of the people. In its rela- 
tions with other governments it should not fall short of the 
highest ideal of duty, in its dealings with its own citizens 
it should not fall below the highest standard of justice; and 
as in its political and economic relationships so in its at- 
titude toward art only the highest and best should be consid- 
With architec- 
is intimately 


ered as within the range of the possibilities. 
ture, the noblest form of art, the government 
concerned, for the various departments and bureaus of the 
service must be adequately housed. The architecture of the 
government should not fall in its expression below the high- 
est aesthetic ideal of the people. The architecture for the 
people should, if possible, be on a higher plane than the 
architecture of the people. How this high standard in 
government architecture is to be reached and maintained is 
the present duty of this body to study. 

Architectural service for the government may be per- 
formed, first, by governmental bureaus or, second, by pri- 
vate practitioners. Under existing laws both methods are 
operative. To make the governmental conditions clear let 
us note that certain of the departments act independently 
in the matter of architectural commissions. The War and 
the Navy for instance deal with the problem, each as it sees 
fit. Congress fills certain architectural positions as special 
bills are enacted calling for special service. But one depart- 
ment, the Treasury, dealing with affairs pertaining to civil 
government, maintains an Architectural Bureau, the head of 
which is known as the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury. Acting under authority of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Architect himself may and 
supervise certain buildings, and certain others he may give 
out to be designed and superintended by private architects. 
These architects are, under the laws, named by direct ap- 
pointment or chosen in competition. It is with this latter 
topic that this paper has specially to deal. However, I 
cannot speak on the narrower subject of competition with- 
out first surveying generally the broader fields to deter- 


Supervising design 
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mine if possible the reasons which make desirable the com- 
missioning of private architects to do work under any or 
all departments of the general government. We are con- 
fronted at the start with a consideration which involves the 
very nature and character of the government. Shall the 
government maintain a corps of men sufficient in skill, ex- 
perience and numbers to design, supervise and handle the 
vast business pertaining to the multitude of buildings which 
are now in demand and are coming more and more into de- 
mand .by reason of the ever growing necessities of the var- 
ious branches of the general service? Or shall commissions 
be given to private architects, conveniently located and well 
equipped for the Shall the government maintain 
mills and shops and factories together with a force of artis- 
ans sufficient to construct these multitudinous buildings? Or 
shall the work be given out to responsible and specially 
equipped builders and contractors? Shall the 
decorators of the standing of 
of the Con- 
gressional Library, or shall decorators and sculptors of note 
be called from private life to embellish the nations build- 
Shall the government assume the form of state so- 
cialism or shall it continue to be truly democratic in form, 
the people and for the 


work? 


government 
force of mural 


instance, beautified the 


maintain a 


those who, for walls 


ings? 


a government of the people, by 
All of this is for the people themselves directly or 
As to the pos- 


people? 
through their chosen representatives to say. 
sibility of the government performing its own architectural 
service, I would not maintain that the present Architectural 
3ureau might not be so expanded as to meet the growing 
necessity, but I should question the wisdom or desirability 
of such expansion; and for many reasons, some of which 
may be surmised from the foregoing questions, and others 
of which may be gleaned from what is to follow. What 
ever strictures may have held against government design 
in the past it must be said that just now the character of 
government work is on a comparatively high plane, the 
work of the present Supervising Architect and much of that 
of his eminent and immediate predecessor being of a high 
order of merit. But at the time when government work was 
still open to justly adverse criticism the better class of pri- 
vate practitioners were setting new and even higher stan- 
dards, the benefits of which are seen in the government 
work of to-day. The government office has never taken the 
initiative in the either on the 
aesthetic side or in matters mechanical. 

as the statement of a 


architecture 
This is set down, 
not as criticism, but fact 
the conditions, cannot well be otherwise. The rigid system 
and the conventions which perforce lie behind and shape 
the conduct of any governmental bureau from a _ barrier 
yielding slowly to outside influences. And yet, if a high 
standard of architecture is to obtain in government work 
new vitality must never cease to flow and fresh impulses 
must ever control. No office, large or small, public or pri- 
vate, can go on indefinitely doing work in limited channels, 


advancement of 


which, under 


specializing, that 1s, without the character of the work be- 
coming lifeless, stilted and perfunctory. The new life and 
thought must come through a complete internal renovation 
of the office or by the constant introduction of fresh im- 
pulse from without. Can this impulse come into govern- 
mental activities from richer source than the broad and var- 
ied experience of the private practitioner? Now, whether 
results at the hands of the private practitioners will prove 
eminently satisfactory will depend much upon the char- 
acter of the men selected, either by direct appointment or in 
competition, and if in competition, upon the conditon, or 
better the atmosphere, which that 
And right here we feel the force of my opening remarks. 
What gain is it to government architecture if the competi- 
tors study existing models only to change them slightly 
but not so much as to prejudice their effort with the judges 


surrounds competition 


of the competition, who are supposed by the competitors 
to know the “practice of the Department” and who pre- 
sumably will let that knowledge affect their judgment? 
Not much, I imagine, will result beyond what has already 
been accomplished. It will be a great day for architecture 
when in competitions, whenever or by whomever inaugur- 
ated, the judges add to their supposed knowledge of “what 
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the Department wants,” a deep insight into what architec- 
ture needs, and let insight lead knowledge to a better judg- 
ment. When that day comes, other architects besides the 
two classes mentioned at the beginning will find advantage 
in competitions, and what is of advantage to these other 
architects will be of advantage to the client and to the 
cause of architecture as well. 

Let us now the of selection and the 
character of the men to be selected. Under ideal condi- 
tions I should be inclined to have the private architect for 
governmental work named, as he is for private work, by 
conditions do not al- 
now constituted, 


consider manner 


However, ideal 
ways prevail, and, as the public mind is 
naming by direct appointment would probably arouse a 
storm of protest no matter how pure the motives of the 
representative of the government making the selection might 
be or with what singleness of purpose he were seeking the 
public good. When conditions do not favor the selection by 
direct appointment selection may be made through competi- 
tion. While it is the opinion generally of architects who 
have engaged therein, that government competitions are 
manifestly fair in their management, yet it seems to me 
that the burden of choosing the competitors in the great 
number of competitions likely to arise is too onerous to be 
borne by the head of a single Architectural Bureau. It 
were better perhaps to have the government represented in 
these matters by a permanent commission, while the head 
of the Bureau is left free to design and supervise those 
buildings which necessarily fall to his office, and to act in 
his executive and supervisory capacity in connection with 
works in charge of private architects. The supervising 
office will in this find a’ quantity and quality of work quite 
sufficient to the strength of a strong and capable head. And 
now, who among the private architects shall be called upon 
to undertake the execution of government work? It seems 
to me eminently fitting that government work should fall to 
the men who have earned a right to consideration only 
through high achievement—which high achievement must 
be the resultant of character and experience; men whose 
design is marked by distinction, whose executed work 
reaches a high standard of structural excellence, who in 
business are capable and in all respects above reproach. 
These men and these alone should be invited to enter the 
competitions. For then, in the final award, the government 
is safe; to the care of such men the government may con- 
fide its work, as many another client already has done, giv- 
ing only that constant and discriminating supervision and 
advice which it is the right of any careful client to give, 
and the duty of any conscientious architect to accept. May 
it not be that to such men certain freedom of initiative 
may safely be given and there be not thrown around them 
those rigid conventions which must of necessity hedge the 
draughting room of a governmental bureau? For it is 
quite possible that the individual methods by which these 
men have achieved distinction in private fractice, are as de- 
sirable to the government in the interest of economy and 
expedition in building operations as certain of the con- 
ventions of the bureau are necessary for the elimination 
of friction in the conduct of those operations and in the final 
adjusting of accounts. While the government, in institut- 
ing a competition, should invite only such men as above 
suggested, yet it might well consider the offerings of other 
and uninvited men; for there is always the chance of getting 
a fresh and vital thought, especially from the neophyte 
when he has done his work with a clear vision of the ideal 
betore him. But there is more to architecture than design 
only, and if the work of the novice prove to be the most 
vital among the designs submitted the author may be award- 
ed the commission and there be associated with him a man 
of experience in the practical side of the art. In this man- 
ner there may come a distinct gain to the high cause of 
architecture, which cause should also be the government's 
own. 

These are more than interesting generalities surrounding 
the subject of competitions. There are also eminently 
practical considerations to be noted, some of which apply 
equally in case of direct appointment. For instance, when 


direct appointment. 


the achitect is first invited would it not be well for the 
government to state, if indeed such is to be the case, that 
the experience and practice of the private architect are to 
count for nothing, but that in all its details the work is to 
proceed in strict accordance with Departmental Conven- 
tions? The architect has a right to this knowledge in ad- 
vance so that he may advise with himself whether his de- 
sire or his loyalty is sufficient to determine him to enter 
the competition. Strange as it may seem to some, more 
than one architect has entered these competitions not for 
the sake of pecuniary profit to himself but from a sense of 
duty and loyalty. Another practical consideration is that 
every invited architect should be informed in the original 
programmme, of such matters as the government holds to 
be fixed beyond the peradventure of change or revision, 
and particularly of such requirements as, while they may 
or may not inhere in the nature of the work, the government 
demands, and which in many instances materially affect the 
cost of the building, especially in the smaller work. This 
will entail no hardships on the government, no handling of 
bulky documents, for a printed page will convey all the nec- 
essary advance information. 

The competition having been held and the commission 
awarded, in all justice the government, like any other client, 
should furnish to the successful architect all the necessary 
instructions before the general drawings are begun (not to 
say before they are completed.) Architects as a class are 
not adepts in the occult science of mind reading and cannot 
know to the last detail the exact and absolute desires of the 
client in absence of ocular or aural instructions. Prob- 
ably the abeve suggestions are unnecessary and the matters 
they embody are now details of Departmental practice; 
but possibly the time was when they were not. 

I want to be understood as saying that the government, 
like any other client, has the right to impose such legiti- 
mate conditions as may be necessary to insure certain de- 
finite and desired results in the design and construction of 
a building. I do not believe it is in the province of the 
architect to dictate as to the needs and desires of a client 
who knows and has reason to know his own mind. The 
architect who cannot conscientiously accede to the client’s 
desires should step aside. 

The government in employing a private architect should 
stand in the same relation to that achitect, it seems to me, 
as does any public or private corporation or any individual. 
The difference in the situations favors the government 
neither in degree nor in kind, for, like the government, 
either corporation or individual may be employing various 
architects on various works at one and the same time, while 
many a corporation or private client, indeed, expends far 
greater sums in a single building operation than does the 
government on any one of its buildings. Generally the 
individual client comes into personal relationship with the 
architect; the corporation deals with the architect through 
its head or department chief or through a committee; the 
government must touch the architect through the medium 
of the Supervising Architect in work done under author- 
ity of the Treasury Department or through chiefs or boards 
in work under other departments. So that these boards or 
the Architectural Bureau of the Treasury must be to the 
government what the emotions and intelligence are to the 
private individual. The emotions will aid in the recognition 
and establishment of good art and the intelligence will act 
in executive matters and in business management. Common 
sense which contains grains of emotion and intelligence 
serves in lieu of system and convention in case of the in- 
dividual client. System, however, as has been said, inheres 
in the conduct of governmental bureaus. But system is 
neither emotional nor intelligent, and should not be per- 
mitted to cumber the wheels of progress, nor altogether to 
displace the operation of common sense. A heavy burden 
is laid upon any governmental bureau which is made to 
act as heart and brains for the nation, in any matter, even 
in architecture; and wisdom is needed in the selection of 
the personnel of such bureau. It is possible, as has been 
intimated, that the burden may well be laid upon the should- 
ers of more than a single individual. However, it is not 
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the function of this paper to discuss the selection either of 
bureau chiefs or government commissions. It is its func- 
tion to maintain that results of high beneficence to architec- 
ture and the government must and will follow upon such a 
happy conjunction as that of the best type of private archi- 
tect with a wisely administered governmental bureau,—a 
bureau. which merits the appellation of the architectural 
heart and brains of the government. 





THE STRUCTURAL VALUE OF HOLLOW TILE FOR 
BUILDINGS* 


BY E. V. JOHNSON 


S a building material, used in combination wiih steel 
A beams, columns and girders, the many and varied 
systems of hollow tile are familiar to architects, en- 
gineers and builders, having been generally used for fire 
proofing purposes during the last thirty years. But as a 
material possessing valuable units for structural purposes, 
it is comparatively littl known. It is to the structural 
value of this material for building purposes that 1 propose 
to confine my remarks, and endeavor, by views and illus- 
trations of actual structures, to inform you, in a limited 
way, of the many uses to which hollow tile has been suc- 
cessfully and economically applied in modern requirements 
of buildings. 

During the last five years, there has been an energetic 
effort made to introduce reinforced concrete as a substitute 
for steel in the erection of buildings; more or less success 
has met these efforts, concrete with reinforcing metal tension 
bars being used entirely for the walls, floors, girders and 
beams. The fact, however, that concrete of itself develops 
only an ultimate compressive strength of from twelve to 
eighteen hundred pounds per inch, necessitates a great deal 
of superfluous material, thus occupying increased area in 
the building, in order to make the columns and beams of 
sufficient strength to carry the superimposed loads. 

1 claim that we can construct any form of building, or 
structural part of a building, using hollow tile in compression 
and steel fabric and rods in tension, and the thickness and 
weight of the wall, and the size and weight of the material 
in the columns and girders, will be one-half the volume of 
concrete construction, and will develop double the carrying 
capacity. From this it will appear that hollow tile 1s much 
better adapted for the purposes above described, than rein- 
forced concrete. 

My first experience with hollow tile dates back to 1877, 
at which time the material had a limited use, being employed 
only as a filling between floor beams in the place of the 
then universal brick arches. No attempt was made to pro- 
tect the columns or girders from the effects of fire with 
fire proofing material, as we assumed the iron work to be 
fire proof of itself. Later disastrous experiences with fires 
changed these views materially, and with the increase in the 
height of buildings has followed a thorough and compre- 
hensive scheme of fire proofing of all structural steel mem- 
bers in a most careful manner. 

After the tile system for floors had been built in place 
and been successfully tested and accepted by several leading 
architects, hollow tile was then employed to build light 
partitions, for dividing various floors into rooms; also tor 
roofs and furring on the interior brick walls. 

More or less effort was made at about this time to have 
this material accepted for outside walls and interior bear- 
ing walls, but the high cost price of hollow tile, together 
with the skepticism of the average owner and builder made 
it difficult to introduce hollow tile in competition with 
brick and stone, and for this reason, until a few years ago, 
the use of hollow tile as a building material, was confined 
almost entirely to fire proofing purposes. 

Having met many reverses during my building exper- 
ience on account of the lack of official technical data with 

*Paper read before the Chicago Architectural Club February 20, 
1905; revised by the author for publication in the INLAND ARCHITECT. 


which I could satisfy the doubts and misgivings of those 
professional men to whom new ideas had been presented, I 
came to the conclusion that the only way to “cross-cut” 
to the degired end would be to furnish our own formulas 
for data as to strength, fire resisting qualities, etc. With 
this end in view, I carried on a number of tentative ex- 
periments, and made numerous and varied tests of blocks 
of this material, at various testing stations in this country, 
both for compression and tension, to demonstrate that 
hollow tile could be manufactured and successfully employ- 
ed as a material to carry heavy weights in the walls, floors 
and partitions; and also for the construction of columns 
and girders in combination with steel tension members. The 
results of these tests of single blocks of material were 
not conclusive to the practical builder for the reason that 
many of the conditions that really exist in practice were 
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absent in the test, leaving too many factors to be determined 
by comparative calculation. 

I am pleased to state that the company, with whom I am 
now associated, took a broad view of this question, and is 
at the present time conducting, at its own expense, under 
my direction, a series of practical tests, at its testing sta- 
tion, designed especially for the purpose, at 25th and La 
Salle Streets, Chicago. I will exhibit, later, stereopticon 
views, showing this testing station, exterior and interior, 
together with the mammoth testing machine specially built 
and designed for the purpose by R. D. Wood & Company 
of Philadelphia. 

This machine is operated by hydraulic pressure, using 
a thirteen inch ram, with a twelve inch stroke. The up- 
rights are six inch square hammered steel of sufficient 
height to enable us to compress a section of wall three feet 
long and fifteen feet high, and to exert thereon an ulti- 
mate vertical strain of four hundred thousand pounds, or 
two hundred net tons. With the same machine, we are able 
to test beams twenty feet in length; also section of floors, 
girders, etc. Immediately adjoining the machine house, we 
have built a fire test kiln, to enable us to make practical 
demonstrations of the fire resisting qualities of all forms 
and materials employed by us in the building. 

All tests made at this station are under the charge of 
engineers who have instructions to carry on the tests strict- 
ly exparte, and I am authorized by our company to state 
that if any doubts are expressed as to the accuracy and 
efficiency of such test reports as we shall from time to time 
publish, our company will, at its expense, dupli 
cate, under the personal direction of our critics, any tests 
made, and will guarantee that the tests, if conducted in 
strict accordance with our printed reports, will give prac- 
tically the same results. In making these tests, we have 
in each case built up a section of wall, floor, column or 


own 
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girder of full size, and laid with the kind of mortar speci- 
fied for the purpose, the object being to make the demonstra- 
tions as nearly as possible like the actual conditions that 
would exist in building practice. Having, therefore, deter- 
mined by practical demonstration the units of value of hollow 
tile for structural purposes, I feel justified in claiming for 
this material great economic and strvetural advantages 
over wood, steel, brick work or concrete, for building 
purposes. 

While I do not claim that hollow tile, as a structural 
material, can or will entirely displace any of the above 
standard materials, I do claim that when the architects and 
engineers become fully informed of the great compressive 
strength of this material, as compared with its weight, and 
its economic value, used in combination with steel tension 
members, a greatly enlarged field will be opened for its 
use in the erection of every character of building construc- 
tion 

The stereopticon views shown you tonight will portray 
a modern up-to-date apartment building, constructed from 
the base of the foundation walls up to and including the 
water tank on the roof, entirely of burned hollow clay 
tile. In this structure, no steel columns, girders or beams 
are used. The exterior and interior hollow tile walls carry 
the hollow tile floors from story to story; the stair risers 
and treads are also of this material, as well as the wainscot, 
architraves and picture moulds. No wood was used for the 
floors; the finish being a composition of plaster and ground 
wood pulp, spread directly upon the tops of the tiles, a nar- 
row nailing strip being run around the edge of the floors 
so that carpets could be easily attached. The exterior walls 
used for this structure are of various sizes and color of hou- 
low tile, in combination with pressed and rock-faced brick. 
The supporting partitions on the interior are built of regular 
hollow tile, laid with the hollows vertical, and then plaster- 
ed with rich plaster. 

This apartment building was erected by and under the 
supervision of Mr. H. B. Camp, of Akron, Ohio, who has 
long been identified with the clay manufacturing interests. 
Mr. Camp has shown his faith by investing his own money 
in a dozen or more factory, apartment and office build- 
ings in the State of Ohio, constructed with hollow tile in 
the manner described. All of his buildings have proven 
satisfactory and profitable investments. The floors are what 
are known as the Johnson long span hollow tile floors, which 
are fully illustrated in the views. 

This system of floors, while not generally known in Chi- 
cago, has been used for the past five years, and with entire 
satisfaction, for railroad stations, hotels, apartment build- 
ings, private residences, churches, hospitals, office build- 
ings, etc., and there are at present five million square feet 
of this system erected in place. 

There is an apartment building at 45th Street and Lake 
Avenue, Chicago, in which the floors and roof are built 
of eight inch tile, with a clear span of seventeen feet be- 
tween beams, and supported upon the exterior brick walls. 
Recently, ten inch hollow tile were used to build the John- 
son system floors of the Lincoln Center Church, on Oakwood 
Soulevard and Langley Avenue, this city. The spans on 
these floors, between girders, are twenty-two feet, six inches, 
in the clear. This work can be seen in the rough at the 
present time, as the building has not yet been plastered. 

A new era of building has commenced. You young 
men, starting out on an architectural career, should take 
advantage of the results so far accomplished by the use 
of hollow tile, and study the material with a view to its 
use in the construction of every form of building, from 
the modest laborer’s cottage to the twenty story sky- 
scraper, for the entire exterior and interior construction 
also, as a structural substitute for wood and iron columns 
and girders. . 

I will show you a material tonight that has a compressive 
strength, varying from four thousand pounds to twenty-one 
thousand pounds per square inch! We can manufacture 


this material, and guarantee a uniform working compressive 
strength of one thousand pounds to the inch, with five 
factors additional for safety. You can easily figure out 
yourselves the thickness of wall, the sizes of tile, the thick- 
ness of shell and the weight of the material you may employ 
in the construction of floors, walls, columns and girders. 
From the tables of strength of this material, which we 
will furnish from time to time, all of the data requisite 
to enable you to take advantage of this valuable structural 
material will be at hand. Why use dense, heavy material 
like solid masonry and concrete, when more efficient re- 
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sults can be obtained with a material only one-half the 
weight, and possessing three times more compressive 
strength per inch than concrete or brick work? This is 
especially true of high structures where the weight on 
steel girders, columns and foundations is of paramount im- 
portance. Why not employ hollow tile for court walls of 
buildings? It can be manufactured in ornamental form, 
and being hollow, with great compressive strength, can be 
built to the requisite height of any modern skyscraper. 

You all know that the price of wood has advanced in 
the last ten years fully one hundred per cent. We are to- 
day paying twenty-two dollars per thousand for the same 
quality of lumber that we purchased in 1895 tor nine dollars 
and seventy-five cents per thousand. It will not be many 
years before the advance in the price of wood will pro- 
hibit the erection of the present cheap style of buildings, 
so much in evidence in apartment buildings and residences. 

In 1877, there were one thousand tons of hollow tile fire 
proofing material sold in the entire United States. In the 
year 1904, there were very nearly two million tons sold. 
Ten years from to-day, two-thirds of all the new buildings 
will use hollow tile as the structural material, both interior 
and exterior. 

I believe that hollow tile, made in suitable forms, and of 
assorted colors, also hollow tile, faced with brick out, or 
plastered on the exterior surface with ornamental stucco, 
is the material best adapted to take the place of wood, both 
for interior and exterior construction of buildings, and base 
this opinion upon the following claims: 

Ist. Tile is the lightest and strongest material for build- 
ing construction. 

2nd. It furnishes a perfect surface for the receipt of 
plastering, both old style lime mortar and patent plaster. 
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3rd. Can be laid at any season of the year, regardless of 
rain, frost, or extreme hot weather. 

4th. Can be plastered upon within forty-eight hours after 
being laid in place. 

5th. The tile, being hollow, serves as a uon-conductor of 
heat, cold and sound, assuring a warm house in winter 
and cool in 

6th. Does not shrink, thus causing disfigurement to plas- 
tering and decorations. 


summer. 


7th. Being non-combustible, there is no necessity to carry 
insurance. 
8th. It is impervious to climatic influences, and time 


enduring, assuring a minimum outlay for annual repairs. 

lf there are any disadvantages in the use of hollow tile, 
other than first cost, they have not made themselves appar- 
ent to me in practice. Throughout the State of Ohio, there 
are a great number of different classes of buildings that 
have been built of this material, using the standard eight 
inch by eight inch hollow building blocks, owners and oc- 
cupants of which, when consulted, have in every case ex- 
pressed themselves entirely satisfied with the material. There 
are large factories in almost every state of the Union engag- 
ed in the manufacture of clay products, and the selling price 
of this material is being decreased gradually every year. 
At the same time, the price of lumber is constantly on the 
advance, and it will only be a short time when the owners 
of buildings will find it to their interest, on the grounds of 
economy of first cost, to use hollow tile in preference to any 
other material. The demand for this class of construction 
is surely coming, and the young draughtsman of today who 
will be the architect of the future, will be called upon to 
furnish the plans and designs for the buildings. 

The practical examples of structures already erected and 
in use eliminate the objection that may be raised on the 
ground that thic system of construction is new or untried. 
It is for this reason that I have dwelt so particularly upon 
the results of the tests that have been made, and are now 
being made, so that architects may be fully informed upon 
the actual unit values of this material, and also the latest 
improvements being. devised for its economic application to 
building construction. 

To justify some of my claims as to the strength and 
adaptability of hollow tile for carrying enormous loads in 
building structures, I shall show you views of several large 
fire proof grain warehouses, constructed during the last five 
I refer especially to sixteen large 
These 


years with hollow tile. 
isolated tile tanks, built at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
tanks are fifty feet in diameter and ninety-five feet in depth, 
and they each have a capacity for storing »ne hundred and 
twenty-five thousand bushels of grain. The walls of these 
tile tanks are constructed with two thicknesses; the inner 
course being composed of hollow blocks six inches thick, 
twelve inches square, and the exterior course being seven- 
cighths inch thick slab tile, secured to the inner course with 
metal fabric anchors. This outer course, or facing tile, 1s 
primarily for water proofing purposes, but acts at the same 
time as an additional fire protection to the interior tile. 
The two tiles, when laid together, form a wall slightly in 
excess of seven inches in thickness. The contents of the 
tile tank weigh over thirty-five hundred tons, and the walls 
themselves have to support an actual live load of ten tons 
per lineal foot. 

The drawings, illustrated later, will explain to you clearly 
just how these tile tanks are constructed, showing the meth- 
od of applying the steel bands to provide the necessary ten- 
sional strength to resist the thrust, and also the form of tile 
used in the steel members. I 


spent five years trying to induce several prominent engi- 


combination with tension 
neers to investigate this system of construction and pass 
upon its safety. Three prominent eastern engineers turned 
down the idea to their clients as dangerous and impractical 

Failing, therefore, to receive the technical support of talent, 
together with my associates, we erected an experimental tile 
After this tile tank 


bin in the city of Minneapolis. was 


completed and filled with twenty thousand bushels of grain, 
and allowed to stand six months, we were able to secure a 
contract for the erection of our system, upon personal guar- 
antee of its efficiency, and since the first tile tank was erect- 
ed in 1900, we differ- 
ent parts of the country, over seven hundred bins, with 


have contracted for and erected, in 
size varying from fourteen feet in diameter to fifty feet in 
diameter. 

From the showing of great strength as developed by the 
seven inch wall for the grain bins above described, I con- 
sider my case proven, when I state that there is no build- 
ing material, built in the form of masonry, that will develop 
even one-half the compressive strength, compared with the 
weight of the material, as properly designed hollow tile, 
and this is shown by the actual results obtained in the con- 
struction of tile tanks for grain storage. 





THE CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS COMPETITION 
Technical Schools 


HE competition for the Carnegie 
of Pittsburgh has been won by Palmer & 
Hornbostel of New York, second place going to Mr 


George B. Post, invited and 
competitors; and third, fourth and fifth places, each convey- 


Messrs. 


one of the especially paid 
ing an award of one thousand dollars to Messrs. Wood, Donn 
& Deming, with Corbett & Pell Associated (Washington and 
New York); Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson (Boston and New 
York); and Newman and Harris (Philadelphia) respectively 
The highest rank among Allegheny County Architects, to 
whom was assured an award of one thousand dollars, was 
taken by Mr. T. E. Billquist of Pittsburgh. 

In making its decision, the Committee followed the recom- 
mendations of its adviser, Professor Warren P. Laird, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The competition was restricted to architects whose ability 
to execute large work had been approved in advance by the 
Committee, and this, together with the fact that five leading 
architects were especially invited as paid competitors, brought 
into the competition a very large number of men of the 
highest attainments and professional standing. ‘this, in spite 
of the unusually difficult nature of the problem, has had the 
result of producing, among the forty-four designs submitted, 
a very large proportion of fine compositions. 

Five and architectural firms 
invitation of the Committee to submit designs in the compe 


architects accepted the 
tition, for which service they were paid one thousand dollars 
each. They were Messrs. Carrere & Hastings, New York; 
Frank Miles Day and Brothers, Philadelphia; Cass Gilbert, 
New York; Howells & Stokes, New York; and George B 
Post, New York. 








BLOCK PLAN 
Scoletin=!Z200f. : SQ SCHENLEY PARK — 


/ 
// 








The programme, of which the block plan is shown, called 
for drawings at sixty-fourth scale, including a block plan, 
a landscape perspective, drawn in black ink and floor plans 
of the principal buildings and other details. A printed or 
typewritten statement describing features not clearly shown 
in the drawings was permitted and no competitor was al 
lowed to show more than one design, and no models. No 
cypher or nom de plume or other identifying mark on the 
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drawing or the wrapper, save within the sealed envelope. 
Designs were not mounted but rolled. 

The adviser first examined the several rolls and rejected 
those which did not conform to these restrictions and then 
chose from the remainder that which seemed to give 
promise of the best result when studied and developed, tak- 
ing into consideration the evident professional and artistic 
capacity of its author for dealing with the problem from 
all points of view. 

This constituted the report of the adviser to the committee 
who with the adviser examined all the designs and having 
marked as prearranged that design considered best, the envel- 
ope having its number was opened and the successful archi- 
tect appointed. The architect appointed is to “receive com- 
pensation in accordance with the usual professional prac- 
tice.” 

The work directly agreed upon is the principal portions of 
the administration and other portions of other groups at 
present determined upon. The premium paid, it was stipu- 
lated, should constitute a payment on account of his services 
as architect of the buildings. It was specified that all draw- 
ings should remain the property of the architect as instru- 
ments of service. 

The group of buildings called the Carnegie Technical 
Schools will consist of an administrative group, school of 
applied science (in which shop work, labratory and drafting 
rooms will be included and thoroughly equipped with modern 
machinery and appliances), the school for apprentices and 
journeymen (which will include the education of those 
mechanics in the building and manufacturing trades who are 
already rated as journeymen, which will ensure their ad- 
vancement to higher positions), technical school for women 
(with courses in two, a longer and shorter grade), and a 
school of applied design. 

The site occupies thirty-two acres and the enterprise will 
be erected, equipped and endowed by Andrew Carnegie, 
under the trusteeship of the trustees of the Carnegie Institute 
of Pittsburgh. 





REINFORCED CONCRETE* 


BY C. A. P. TURNER, M. AM. SOC., C. E. 
HE industry and enterprise of the American Port- 
land cement manufacturer has now placed at the 


disposal of the enterprising engineer or builder, a 
thoroughly reliable material when properly handled which 
bids fair to replace timber and structural steel in buildings 
and short span bridges. 

In making this statement the writer will say frankly that 
the view expressed is the result of eighteen years practical 
experience in building and structural work, as draughts- 
man, contractor and designing engineer. For the past ten 
years the writer has followed closely each and every struc- 
ture in concrete steel that came to his attention, but it has 
been only of late that he has been in position to place the 
result of his study in the form of reinforced concrete 
structures, which later will be illustrated. 

In treating the subject from the popular standpoint, the 
writer would first say a few words as to the reliability of 
the construction as compared with steel or timber. Ignorant 
abuse will render dangerous the best material which the 
engineer uses—for example, some months ago the writer 
was called on to inspect some coupler pockets forged out of 
114 x 4in, bars made by a Pittsburg firm. They were worth- 
less, the writer was told; and going to the pile and selecting 
four, they were placed on the ground and struck a few 
sharp blows with a sledge, a single blow fractured 10 
square inches of metal in two cases. In normal condition 
this area would carry 600,000 Ibs. intension. Taking the 
shank to a steam hammer, the center was bent flat on itself 
without fracture proving that the smith had burned the 
steel in forging, until it was worthless at the bend. 

Similar inexcusable ignorance in working concrete will 
likewise result in inferior work, but by no means to such 
an extent as that instanced in the case of the steel. 

The mistake that is made by many in fabricating rein- 





*Paper read before the Northwest Concrete Products Convention 
at Minneapolis January 24, 1905. 


forced concrete is the endeavor to get strength with a cheap 
concrete. A common proportion is 1 cement, 3 sand, 5 
stone—a mixture much too poor to secure the best re- 
sults, or the greatest strength for a minimum cost. A 
mixture of 1 cement to 2 of sand and 2 broken stone, of 
size from a pea to that which will pass a three-quarter inch 
screen, is to be preferred. ‘The stone should be screened, 
if limestone, otherwise the dust such as that of trap rock 
or granite may be used in lieu of sand. By making this 
mixture wet enough to flow slowly and require no tamping 
whatever, the question of poor workmanship where the ma- 
terial is mixed by machine in exact proportions is entirely 
eliminated; any laborer you may employ who can dump 
the car and level off the cement will do as good work as can 
be done. 

Such concrete three months old should give a value in 
compression of 2500 lbs. per inch, or more, without rein- 
forcement. In the form of a column, if constrained later- 
ally, Considere has shown that this crushing strength can 
be increased five fold or more, dependent on the reinforce- 
ment. 

The principle of this reinforcement is:—If we _ take 
a light sheet metal cylinder and fill the same with sand, 
the cylinder will support a load on the sand much greater 
than it would empty, since the metal is in tension and the 
filling with the lateral restraint carries the load. 

Now were the metal shell square, evidently the sides of 
the shell would bulge sidewise under the internal pressure 
—similarly any attempt to hoop a reinforced column with 
a square hoop is an amusing absurdity, the slightest lateral 
bending removing the necessary restraint. 

At first thought it might seem that a continuous cylindri- 
cal shell would be the best means of reinforcement, but the 
vertical metal being more rigid than the concrete, would 
be strained to its limit before being brought into action in 
its capacity of lateral reinforcement, hence the undesirabil- 
ity of attempting to make the vertical reinforcement used 
continuous, i. e.— without some concrete between ends 
where this principle is to be employed, or making the re- 
inforcement in form of a spiral coil as recommended by 
Considere. 

The criticism that may be urged against some of these 
forms of reinforcement appears to the writer to lie in the 
failure to make a good connection to the beams. For that 











View SHOWING JOINING OF CONCRETE 


reason the reinforcement advocated by him is in the form 
of a grill of vertical rods banded at intervals by strong 
riveted hoops with one of the rods bent outward into each 
beam, connected to and supported by the column, and the 
whole wrapped or hooped with netting. 

As in this country the use of concrete construction is in 
its earlier stages, it is not surprising, perhaps, that many 
of its advocates are imitating the methods of framing re- 
quired for construction in entirely different materials, rather 
than forms and proportions peculiarly adapted to rein- 
forced concrete. Mr. Humphreys in his excellent talk yes- 
terday emphasized in connection with bridges the effort to 
bury a structural steel frame of sufficient strength for the 
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load in concrete and term the clumsy conglomeration, re- 
inforced concrete. 

In the structural line we have attempts to reinforce struc- 
tural steel with concrete, to put in beams as thick as re- 
quired for the old fashioned wood framing, attempts to re- 
inforce in one direction only, forgetting that in a mono- 
lithic mass of the size with which we are dealing, tempera- 
ture stresses must be provided for in the reinforcement of 
the work so as to make it stand without cracking. 

In designing reinforcement of beams, advantage should 
be taken of the principle of continuity, since with the con- 
stant section we have to provide only for 2-3 the moment 
of a simple beam and we have but one-fifth of the deflection, 
for the beam fixed at both ends that we would have for a 
simple beam. 

This system of design calls for the major section of the 
metal for flange reinforcement over the support and fur- 
nishes ample provision for shear. 


In constructing work in this line it is well to bear in 
mind that centering is a considerable item and that each 
additional beam is an extra While we may not 
discard beams for heavy work, for light loads, such as two 
to four hundred pounds per square foot, we may make a 
simple slab from column to column spacing 16 to 16 ft., 
running main lines of reinforcement from column to col- 
umn directly and transversely with lighter fabric between 
these lines, all buried in a slab of uniform thickness. 

A few words regarding the interesting peculiarities of 
reinforced concrete. We will shortly illustrate a panel 
which under 82 tons load showed absolutely no deflection 
whatever. Now the materials with which we deal in en- 
gineering work are elastic, why then such deportment of 
these beams? In setting up, the concrete shrinks and the 
rods reinforcing the bottom of the beam are actually in 
compression, also the top of the beam in tension due to in- 
ternal stress. Until this condition is counterbalanced we 
can expect no elastic deformation. This feature of the 
deportment of reinforced concrete is worthy of serious con- 
sideration by those who contemplate using shapes of ir- 
regular form as reinforcing members. 

In crushing concrete usually shears at an angle approx- 
imately forty-five degrees to the direction of pressure, 
hence plain reinforcement, either parallel or at right angles 
to the line of pressure has a marked influence on its strength. 

To return to the more popular phases of the question of 
reinforced concrete: Can it be figured with accuracy? And 
do we know enough about it to use it with safety? The 
answer is emphatically in the affirmative. The engineer 
can figure the strength with the same degree of precision, 
certainly, that he can timber construction; while if the ten- 
sile value of the concrete is disregarded as is in good prac- 
tice, the error is invariably on the side of safety. 

How does reinforced concrete compare in cost with older 
styles of construction? Tor heavy buildings we can com- 
pete with wood when the is 500 lbs. per 
square foot or more. 

Tor lighter loads we can compete at a good profit with 
any of the older forms of fireproof construction, saving the 
ewner the cost of the entire steel skeleton. 

For loads greater than 800 Ibs. per square foot it is 
cheaper than timber if both are made of equal strength. 


expense. 


working load 


At the Paris Exposition the Hennebique Company erected 
a cement concrete building in which to test both the 
strength of the floors and their resistence to fire when load- 
ed. The first floor was loaded to three thousand pounds 
per square yard. The upper floor to two thousand pounds. 
The deflection was barely one twenty-fifth of an inch. A 
big fire of cord wood and oil was started on lower floors 
and kept at full intensity for an hour, and although the 
heat developed was 1800 Fahr., the temperature 
on the floor above the fire only increased about four de- 
grees, showing that merchandise would not have been in- 
jured in such a position. At the end of an hour the deflec- 
tion of the heated ceiling had increased to one-half inch. 
Then the whole building was drenched with water, and two 
hours later the load was removed, whereupon a rise of one- 


degrees 


half inch took place, showing no permanent deflection or 
injury to the construction. 

The construction of reinforced concrete is supposed by 
many to be slow business, while as a matter of fact in no 
system of construction can the materials be as promptly 
obtained or the work more rapidly pushed. The cement 
and rods can be obtained, if necessary, at a week’s notice 
and the rough timber for forms is a stock proposition. A 
single half yard mixer and suitable crew can readily erect 
a building with floors of 16,000 square feet area, including 
columns and beams, in a week’s time with fair weather. 

To the contractor who has vainly tried in our cold 
climate in winter to conglomerate 16 parts of frozen sand 
and gravel with one part of cement—plus ice water—and 
produce smooth concrete work, the idea of putting in sat- 
isfactory reinforced concrete in winter seems an impossi- 





View SHOWING INTERIOR FINISH 


bility. He is respectfully referred to the paper of W. A. 
Rogers, read before the Western Society of Engineers, 
who concludes from the tests that exposing freshly mixed 
Portland cement to a freezing temperature seems to affect 
its rate of hardening, making it slower, but eventually the 
concrete will be just as good as if it had not been exposed 
to the cold with the writer’s ex- 
perience. 

The question is frequently asked: Will reinforced con- 
crete stand the test of time? Will it or will it not crack or 
Suildings built by Hennebique have been in use 
to be stronger today 


a conclusion in accord 





weaken? 


for twenty and are claimed 
than when first built. 
As the object of this convention is the promotion of the 


cement industry, a few notes on experience in promotion 


years 


of a few concrete constructions may be of interest. 

We call on our friend, the outspoken, honest, old fashion- 
ed architect and inquire if we may be favored with an 
opportunity to figure on his elegant five story warehouse. 
Well, he hadn't considered concrete—but what would 
Fourteen to eighteen inches square 


size 
you make the columns? 
as you prefer, you reply. 

He glances at you curiously, apparently to see whether 
you have a few loose gears sticking through the epidermis 
covering your thinking machine, and wants to know, 
“whether you concrete men are plumb crazy!” 

You next see an owner, and after getting him interested, 
and convinced of the merits of your construction and your 
ability to give a bond for the full amount of the contract, 
he takes advice of some contractor, who with absolutely 
no experience in this line wisely advises him that the work 
could not possibly be executed at this season in cement in 
order to carry out the work himself in wood—and so it goes. 

This talk was followed by stereopticon views of first, 
the seventeen story Ingalls Building, of Cincinnati, a build- 
ing constructed throughout of reinforced concrete on the 


structure all concrete men can well 


Ransom system—a 
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take pride in. Following this view were a large number of 
illustrations of the lecturer's system of construction, some 


of the views being produced herewith. 





ARTIST AND ARTISAN* 


N a most interesting address, delivered 
many years ago, upen the subject of 
the relation between the artist and the 
artisan, the late Cardinal Wiseman drew 
a graphic picture of the difference be- 
tween the industrial art of former times 
and the dilettanteism of to-day. As an 
apt illustration he described the entrance 
of an old Roman householder into one 





of the modern museums of antiquities and curios, and de- 
picted him ordering the various articles to be put back 
to their proper uses. Vases, urns, and other vessels of 
most artistic form and ornament, he promptly sent to the 
kitchen, for which they were intended. 

A rare mosaic pavement, which the modern lover of art 
had protected with a heavy railing, was relaid in the en- 
trance way, to be trodden 
under foot by every pass- 
ing slave, and so in turn 
each rare and beautiful ob- 
ject of art was dismissed 
to some office of service 
in which its artistic side 
was made secondary to its 
useful function, and_ the 
empty  show-cases were 








thrown aside as useless. 


HE lesson which the wise cardinal sought 
to teach has not been altogether lost in these 
latter days of household art, and in the new 
renaissance of true artistic taste, the union 
of artist and artisan and the combination of 
the beautiful with the useful are once more 
seen. 

In a new country like our own, the growth 





of taste in household art and the appreciation of the right 
use of art work come only with increase of leisure and the 
relaxation from daily business; but, as the influence of cul- 
ture, art, and travel grows daily more powerful, so the 
great tide of public sentiment follows the lead which only 
a brief time before seemed far in advance. 

Instead of looking only to art galleries and public collec- 
tions for examples of art work, and being content with an 
occasional glimpse of some rare bronze or exquisite forg- 
ing through the panels of a cabinet, the American con- 
noisseur _de- 
mands_ not 








only poses- 
sion, but also 
the daily use 





of articles 
which a few 
yeats 220 





would have 
been cherish- 
ed in some 
museum of 
fine arts. 

This is true 
especially of 
the great and 








constantly in- 
creasing field of art which includes all forms of metal work 
used in household decoration. The modern collector of 





*An article written by Mr. Henry Harrison Suplee, originally printed 
in brochure form, and forming part of “A treatise on Locks and 
Suilders’ Hardware,” by Henry R. ‘Towne, president of the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., and past president of the American Society of 


the works of the modern artisan makes his house the cab- 
inet in which these works are placed, and, instead of keep- 
ing them under glass in an art gallery, he puts them to 
their rightful use, to be seen and handled 
by all who come and go. 

‘he entrance door of his residence bears 
an escutcheon plate which is itself a gem 
of art work in a precious metal or fine 
bronze, while the strong yet graceful hinge- 
straps are examples at the same time of 
artistic design and skilled interpretation. 

Passing on through the inner door, in 
which a wrought grille of exquisite tracery 
is set, we notice the fitness with which all 


the metal is chosen to accord with the sur- 
roundings. The elaborate detail borne by 
the escutcheon plate of the outer door is in 
perfect harmony with the ornate renais- 
sance work upon the capitals and cornice 
above, while within the same motive is 
modified in treatment and finish to harmo- 
nize with the altered conditions. Passing 
from room to room, the evidence of ar- 
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tistic taste is apparent, and, without ever 
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becoming obtrusive, the metal work is 


te CZ 


everywhere seen to assert its rightful po- 


sition as a fitting subject for treatment at 


Ay 
ee 


once appropriate and beautiful. 
Is this the palace of a prince, or the home 
of a millionaire, through which we have so 


” tn Mn 


hurriedly glanced? It is indeed a house 
beautiful, but there are many other such of 





equal beauty and yet not of extravagant 
appearance. If such examples of the metal-worker’s art can 
be so freely distributed, there must be some readier way 
of procuring them than the method which gave existence to 
the art work of the older days. Only king or pontiff could 
command the skill of a Benvenuto Cellini to form the mould 
and handle the graver and chasing tools, and here is work 
which compares with that of the old times, on the doors and 
windows of residences and hotels, churches and business- 
blocks, far exceeding in variety and quantity the possible 
results of individual labor and skill. At the same time, the 
art metal work is in appearance and character so far above 
the so-called manufactured articles that no comparison is 
to be made. 

Yet, if organized production under skillful supervision, 
with all the great advantages which accompany the facil- 
ities for making, handling, and display possessed by organ- 
ization, constitute manufacturing, these products of the 
highest artistic merit are manufactured; and it is the result 
of a system of manufacture which retains the individualism 
of the artist, and adds to it the productive capacity of a 
thousand artisans, which makes the use of modern art metal 
work a household possibility. 
ee HEN the householder of today seeks 
[= a new home, he calls to him the 
architect to prepare plans and 
elevations, and to put into prac- 
tical form for construction the 
ideas which he has in mind, and 
also to guide by counsel and ex- 
perience the plans which he 
hopes to see realized in the com- 








pleted buildings. 

It is in this work that the client and architect may, if 
they will, find most pleasing and congenial employment, and 
the pleasure of witnessing the realization of the long-studied 
plans in. the home where perhaps many coming years are 
to be spent. 

In all this work, the interest increases as the house ap- 


Mechanical Engineers. John Wiley & Sons, publishers. Price $3.00. 
It is the intention of the publishers of the INLAND ARCHITECT to publish 
other selections from this work. The book is profusely illustrated and 
contains more than 1100 pages, 4 x 6% inches. 
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proaches completion, and not the least interesting portion 
of the work is the selection of the metal trimmings and orna- 
ment. In this branch of the decoration of the house, the 
new order of treatment is a revelation to many, and often 
the client, from lack of information, fails to profit by what 
has already been done by specialists in art metal work. 


(To be continued) 





OBITUARY 
MAXIMILIAN MAUCH. 


By the death of Maximilian Mauch, sculptor, from appen- 
dicitis, in the Augustina Hospital February 13th, there was 
removed from the art world of Chicago one of its most in- 
teresting and most useful members. 

He was a man of ideas and of action. He was an idealist 
with dreams for the future beauty and splendor of his 
adopted home, and at the same time he was practical in 
his business. 

As his work in Chicago was largely in the line of archi- 
tectural sculpture, he had extended relations with two pro- 
fessions. 

He was a member of the Chicago Architectural club and 
served on its executive committee and took an active part 
in the affairs of the Chicago Socety of Artsts, and Palette 
and Chisel club, and was also a member of the Municipal Art 
League, the German Technical Society, “Schlarofia” and 
Savage clubs. 

In 1902, together with Robert J. Thompson and Edgar 
Cameron, he organized the Municipal Art League of Chicago, 
on a basis so liberal that its membership could not be con- 





MAXIMILIAN Mauch, SCULPTOR 


fined to those interested in municipal art, with the result 
that after a few spasmodic attempts to suppress smoke and 
bill boards the society has become a catspaw for other 
organizations. 

Mr. Mauch was affiliated, by heredity as well as by inclin- 
ation, to the profession of architecture. His grandfather was 
the famous Mathias von Mauch, and his father was an 
architect and engineer who was employed by the Austrian 
authorities on the construction of the railroad from Trieste 
to Fiume during the Austrian occupation of Venita. It was 
thus that young Mauch who was born in Vienna in 1863 
came to pass his school days in Italy. 

He entered the Vienna Academy of Fine Arts under Prof. 
Carl Kundmann in 1880 and remained there until 1890. 

In 1891 he came to America and after a short time became 
the assistant of Karl Bitter, who was his former classmate, 
on the sculpture for the Administration Building at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. After the World’s Fair he became 


associated first with Arthur Herz and Carl Brandt in an 
architect-sculptor and painter combination, and later with 
Carl Beil he formed the partnership in the architectural 
sculpture business which was dissolved by his death. Many 
of the most prominent buildings in Chicago are ornamented 
with the work of his hands. 

Together with Carl Beil he undertook important work for 
the Nashville, Paris, Buffalo and St. Louis Expositions. 

For St. Louis he executed a heroic figure of Gobelin for 
whom the tapestry industry near Paris is named, and a group 
“Progress welcoming Theory and Practice” for the pediment 
over the main entrance to Machinery Hall. 

Numerous portrait busts and a figure entitled “Sedition,” 
shown at the National Sculptor Society Exhibition in New 
York, at the Philadelphia Academy and at the Chicago 
Art Institute, are his best known exhibition works. 

The loss is not alone to the art world and the city and 
country of his adoption, but to those whose privilege it was 
to know him well. He was public spirited and possessed 
initiative and perseverance. He combated principles which 
he believed to be false, but his arguments were always friend- 
ly and he was liked by his opponents as well as by his suppor- 
ters. In fact it was this quality of attraction, the attraction 
of intellect and a broad love for all those who came within 
the scope of his art, that was his most marked characteristic. 
He never spoke unkindly of any one and the interesting and 
logical view point held his auditors as long as it pleased 
him to talk, for there was always a thought, bright, unique, 
independent, underlying his most casual remarks. The effect 
of his life will be more largely recorded in the work of other 
men whom he taught to think clearly and rightly than upon 
the executed works of his own hands. 


DonaLp C. SCOFIELD. 


The members of the profession throughout the United 
States will learn with exceptional regret and sympathy, the 
death of Donald C. Scofield, the son of architect Levi T. Sco- 
field, of Cleveland, Ohio, who was killed in a train wreck, 
enroute to Washington together with the Engineer Battalion, 
of Cleveland, of which he was lieutenant. As Mr. Scofield, 
Senior had won an enviable war record as captain of artillery 
in the Civil War before he entered the profession and became 
through years of work and association endeared to all of 
the older members of the profession, so his son Donald gave 
much of his time to military pursuits before he became ac- 
tively engaged in architecture in partnership with his father. 

The battalion of engineers of which Donald C. Scofield was 
a member has held an enviable place among military organi- 
zations, its members being much more than inexperienced 
militia, as it was organized from those formerly connected 
with the Cleveland Grays, who entered the regular service 
for the Spanish war as members of the 10th Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry. After this regiment was mustered out Mr. 
Scofield saw service in the Philippines and returning rejoined 
his organization and at the time of his fatal trip with the 
battalion to attend the inauguration of President Roosevelt 
at Washington, was rapidly rising in his chosen profession. 

It is with sorrow we extend to his father the sympathy 
of the profession in that bereavement that can only be felt by 
those who have achieved honor and, just as those successes 
are being passed on to a talented and beloved son, see 
them thus suddenly snatched away. 





A MUNICIPAL MUSEUM AT CHICAGO 
A MUNICIPAL MUSEUM was opened in the Public 


Library building at Chicago on February 23, which 

should have considerable influence upon the future 

aesthetic and commercial growth of the city. Through 
the enterprise of a few public spirited citizens there 
has been gathered in several spacious rooms, illustrated by 
photograph and topographical map, examples of what other 
cities, largely in Europe, have done to make their commercial 
aspect take on symmetrical lines and color that is pleasing to 
the eye and forms that give convenience to commerce both 
inland and marine. There is spread before the observer in one 
form or another all the needs and also the possibilities that 
confront and are possible of accomplishment in Chicago. It 
seems incongruous to call this collection a museum when 
it should not only be called but be in fact preliminary sketch- 
es of what Chicago will do to relieve herself of its provin- 
cialism and conditions which check and may destroy its 
growth. 

The exhibits which are now fragmentary and general, it 
is promised will be changed from time to time to show in- 
dividual works of a public character already accomplished 
and others that may be projected. This may be as far as its 
projectors can hope to go; but in planning a house, a panel 
for the hall way, or a stairway to the second floor, a fire 
place and a niche for statuary, is not considered sufficient. 
Why should it be considered so in the rebuilding of a city 
to suit phenominal growth and new conditions? 

What must be done and done without delay or lay the 
present trustees of the public weal under the lasting condem- 
nation of the next generation is to form a complete plan, 
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place it in the halls of the public library as a permanent 
exhibit and work to that plan. 

When viewing in this municipal museum the topographi- 
cal map of the harbor at Copenhagen, how quickly the mind 
realizes that Chicago must build docks in the lake or forever 
lose its commerce; or photographs of the broad avenues and 
carefully graded streets of Paris or Berlin, and not realize that 
the beauties of the city must be forever lost unless some per- 
manent plan be adopted and adhered to in the construction 
of streets and buildings. Those who established this museum 
did so because frequent visits to the cities of Europe showed 
them that their city’s trend of thought and action is provin- 
cial even to the point of municipal suicide and in its estab- 
lishment they have at least relieved themselves of the charge 
of seeing and passing by on the other side. But they have 
not finished their work. Their next labor is to find some 
one great enough to design and a power persuasive enough 
to secure the adoption of a comprehensive plan in which 
all the fullest needs of the city will be met and joined in a 
practical and esthestic manner worthy of the city and the 
country at large. 





THE REPUBLIC BUILDING 


HE Republic Building as designed by Holabird & 
i. Roche, architects, and constructed by Wells Bros. 
Company, General Contractors, has features in ad- 
vance of the other modern commercial buildings in Chicago, 
which are the fulfillment of the carefully considered and 
long cherished plans of the owner, Mr. Henry Strong, and 
his son, Mr. Gordon Strong. 

The building is constructed upon concrete caisson founda- 
tions carried to solid rock, is of a steel frame, 12 stories in 
height, heavily fireproofed and finished on the outside with 
the best of white enameled terra cotta manufactured by the 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Company, Chicago. The inter- 
ior trim of the building is mahogany, with white marble 
for the floors of the corridors, and with most modern solid 
porcelain fixtures throughout. 

To provide satisfactory location for the smaller retailing 
merchants on State street and give them the same chance 
of displaying their goods which is so valuable upon the 
store floor, the third, fourth and fifth floors of the Repub- 
lic Building have been constructed entirely to this end. 

These floors have been subdivided and arranged for up- 
stairs retailers, consisting of a series of shops, with regular 
show windows and plate glass doors opening upon marble 
paved corridors of the width of a sidewalk. 

The ceilings are thirteen feet high; the windows are as 
large as it is possible to make them; there is a large court 
in the rear lined with white enameled brick; and these 
three floors are undoubtedly the lightest in Chicago of any 
of a corresponding elevation. The elevator service is un- 
usually ample, the elevators being run rather on the de- 
partment store than the office type, six passenger and 
one freight. They have been built with a special view to 
their attractiveness for women shoppers. 

These small stores, though off the street, have been taken 
very rapidly by firms that have never been considered as 
other than first floor tenants, and this fact may be consider- 
ed in the new buildings that will undoubtedly follow this 
same arrangement upon this or other thoroughfares. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES 
DETROIT ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Detroit Architectural 
club was held Feb. 6. 

A very interesting talk by Mrs. Christian Leidich on “A 
Trip Through Italy” was listened to by the club. A report 
from the class committee showed the club conducting three 
very successful classes, one in architectural rendering, on 
Saturday afternoons; one in charcoal rendering, on Wednes- 
day evenings, and one in perspective, on Friday evenings. 
The classes have an enrollment of twenty-seven. 

The secretary’s report was well received, showing an in- 
crease in membership and eleven applications posted for 
membership. 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


A large and representative gathering of members of the 
Chicago Architectural club on February 13 listened to a 
paper by Louis H. Sullivan, on “Natural Thinking, a Study 
in Democracy.” 

Mr. Sullivan stated that his paper consisted of abstracts 
from a much longer composition, practically a book of 
40,000 words, and in the time allowed but those features 
which introduced the general argument and those abstracts 


which bore most directly upon the architect and his art could’ 


be read. 

It would not be fair to compare Mr. Sullivan’s paper 
with other writings though it might, in its application of 
philosophy and art to world-wide economic conditions, be 
likened to a combination of Rosseau and Ruskin. It is the 


strongest and most far-reaching paper Mr. Sullivan has yet 
written and if published in book form will become a classic 
in American thought, not alone in its application to art but 
in its broad democracy. 

The structural qualities and uses of hollow tile were 
explained in a comprehensive and exceedingly interesting 
paper and illustrated by an exceptionally fine set of lantern 
slides, by Mr. E. V. Johnson of Chicago, at the weekly 
meeting of the Chicago Architectural club on February 20. 

On February 23, Mr. Alfred H. Granger read a paper before 
the club on “A Plea for Beauty in Architecture.” Mr. 
Granger was welcomed by a large and enthusiactic audience 
and his remarks seemed thoroughly appreciated. 

The eighteenth annual exhibition of the Chicago Archi- 
tectural Club will be held in the fireproof galleries of the 
Art Institute, Chicago, from March 30 to April 19 inclusive. 
Exhibits will be received up to March 10 and the opening 
reception will be held Thursday evening, March 30. Ar- 
rangements have been made for collection and shipment at 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 


BROOKLYN CHAPTER A. I. A. 


The Brooklyn Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects will hold its fifth annual exhibition at the Pouch 
Gallery, Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, April 7 to 22. Exhibits 
of drawings, photographs, sculpture and objects of industrial 
art are desired from all interested. Detailed information 
will be sent to intending exhibitors on application to Mr. 
W. A. Parfitt, Secretary of the Exhibition Committee, 26 
Court St., Brooklyn. Drawings for illustration in the cata- 
logue should be sent to Mr. Henry Clay Carrel, 1123 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The Chapter will give a dinner on the evening of April 8th, 
and a ladies’ reception on the 10th. The Exhibition will 
be open to the public free from the 11th to the 22nd, and a 
number of special occasions are being planned. 

ILLINOIS CHAPTER A. I. A. 


The monthly meeting of the Illinois Chapter American 
Institute of Architects was held February 20. The report 
of P. B. Wight upon the Institute convention, was a par- 
ticularly able and interesting narrative of and comment upon 
the convention proceedings. I. K. Pond, upon request, read 
his convention paper upon government competitions. 

WASHINGTON ARCHICTECTURAL CLUB. 

The annual dinner of the Washington Architectural Club 
was held February 14. Architects Thomas Hastings of New 
York and William L. Prieve of Philadelphia, were the guests 
of honor. About forty members were present. 

MONTANA STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The Montana State Association of Architects held its 
second annual convention at Helena on January 28. The 
following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 

President, C. S. Haire, of Helena; secretary, W. E. Dono- 
van, of Great Falls; treasurer, A. J. Gibson, of Missoula; 
director, J. G. Link, of Butte. 

The selection of a time and place for the next annual 
meeting was left in the hands of the board of directors. 

The association gave its endorsement to a bill that is 
to be presented to the legislature, having for its object the 
licensing of the profession of architecture. 

The social feature of the evening was very pleasant. Pres- 
ident Haire entertained the visiting members at a dinner 
at the Montana club, and the members were guests of the 
Capitol Lumber company at the Helena theater. 

Those in attendance at the meeting were: 

J. H. Kent and C. S. Haire, of Helena; M. D. Kern, J. 
G. Link and George Desnell, of Butte; W. E. Donovan, of 
Great Falls; and George H. Shanley, of Kalispell. 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Sun Building, Baltimore, Md., Baldwin & Pennington, 
architects. 

The White Apartment Building, Chicago; Horatio R. 
Wilson, architect. 

Interior view, Second National Bank, Winona, Minn.; 
Nimmons & Fellows, architects, Chicago. 

U. S. Government Building, Lewis and Clark Centennial 
Exposition, Portland, Ore.; James Knox Taylor, supervising 
architect. 

Competition designs for the Carnegie Technical Schools 
at Pittsburg, submitted by the following architects: Palmer 
& Hornbostel, Geo. B. Post & Sons, Carrere & Hastings, 
Howells & Stokes. 

SPECIAL PLATES. 

House, Lake Forest, Ill. Arthur Heun, architect, Chicago. 

House, Lake Forest, Ill. Arthur Heun, architect, Chicago. 

The Republic Office Building, Chicago. Holabird & 
Roche, architects. 

Carnegie Library, Wilmettte, Ill. Claude & Starck, archi- 
tects, Madison, Wis. 

Second National Bank Building, Winona, Minn. Nimmons 
& Fellows, architects, Chicago. 

Orchestra Hall, Chicago. D. H. Burnham & Co., archi- 
tects. An exterior and two interior views are given. 
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THE CHEAPEST GOODS 


Do not always cost the least 


Peerless 
Miortar Colors 


Established 1844 


Are the Brightest, 


Strongest and Most Durable 


Their Ultimate Cost is Therefore the Lowest 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 





CHICAGO 


Send for Samples. PHILADELPHIA aaa 
DRAFTSMAN WANTED LOUISVILLE. 


I need a first-class perspective Artist, send 
samples of work, state experience and salary 


expected. 
R. H. HUNT, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 





DRAFTSMAN WANTED 


WANTED — First-class Architectural 
Draftsman; state age, experience, salary and 
references. 

H. L. ROWE, Architect, 
Lexington, Ky, 





THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO. 


Passenger and Freight 


ELEVATORS. 


83 to o1 Illinois Street, 
CHICAGO. 


THE CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 


Patented—Authorized by P. O. D. 


U.S. MAIL CHUTE 


31-33 Tenth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE SCENIC LINE TO 


Hot Springs, Va., and 
Washington, D. C. 


DRAFTSMEN WANTED . Via the 
A necessity in Hotels, Apartments, Office 
WANTED—Two or three good general : sea ? 
Architectural Draftsmen. Wages, $15.00 and Public Buildings Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
to $25.00 or according to ability. Full Information on Application to 


GEO. D. MASON, Architect, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Sole Makers and Patentees. 





J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A. 
238 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 











WN Cheap Horse Seldom Wins a Race 











at Stamford, Conn. 


General Offices 





ware. 
wonder why its makers don’t produce something Jde¢ter 
"= Jooking for the money) éu¢ time and the elements will 


9 Murray Street, NEW YORK 
Other Local Offices: BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA ano SAN FRANCISCO 


—a cheap man seldom or never does good work—there’s 
logic in saying that cheap hardware cannot be good hard- 


Entrance to Office of Works prove its inferiority. 


Time Proves Yale Hardware to be good 
hardware—there’s a depth of finish that lasts. 


A number of Artistic Brochures of interest to 
Architects and Builders will be sent on request. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


Branch Office 


It may look nice when bought (we sometimes 


88-90 Lake Street, CHICAGO 
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REGINA No. 2 HALL CLOCK 


The Regina in the base of this clock has our automatic tune-changing 
device similar to style No. 35, playing six different tunes, and so adjusted 
with the clock as to automatically play a different tune every hour or every 
half-hour. Tunes can also be played independently at any time as desired. 
Duplex combs with 156 steel tongues. Tune discs 15% inches diameter. 

Clock has high-grade Seth Thomas eight day movement. Made in 
mahogany. Dimensions, 113x28x19 inches. 








“Queen of 


Music Makers” 


Reginas are high grade musical instruments for use 


in high grade homes. ‘They play thousands of tunes 


means of interchangeable steel discs) We make 


them in forty styles and combine them with several 
handsome pieces of furniture. Every instrument is fully 
guaranteed. Illustrated catalogue and list of tunes sent 


on application. 


THE REGINA COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


BRANCHES: 


Regina Bldg., 11 E. 22nd St., New York 
259 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















TEL. HARR SON 2668 


THOMAS 


1632 MONADNOCK BLOCK 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


DESIGNS PREPARED FOR PARKS, 
CEMETERIES, PRIVATE ESTATES, SUB- 
DIVISIONS, ETC. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








EXPERIENCE 
IS A GREAT TEACHER 


It has taught us how to design the best 
Heaters possible. 


HAWKES 





Besides superiority of design, we use the best 
material procurable and the workmanship is of the 
highest grade. These same facts apply to Thatcher 
Furnaces—that’s why they’re so popular. 





CHICAGO 





Rooms, Churches, Schools, Lodge Rooms, Court 
Houses, Libraries, and other buildings. Send us 
copy of your plans for estimate. 


SEALS WITH OR 
WITHOUT WATER 


BERGER’S 


““CLASSIK” 
METAL CEILINGS 


We make it easy for any mechanic to apply our ceil- 
ings. We make drawings and furnish instructions. 
Write us at once, if you are interested in metal 
ceilings. Catalogues free if you ask for 22C. 











SiS2E8 


Only ceiling honored and awarded the Gold 
Medal, at St. Louis Fair. Made for Store 


Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 


ANTI-SYPHON 


F. E. CUDELL’S 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio @ Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap Works 
New York Boston Philadelphia St. Louis For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, Newark, N. J. 
J CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CUDELL 





\ 


THATCHER FURNACE Co. 
240 Water Street 























NEW YORK CITY 
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1,600,000 


shingles on the stock farm buildings of 


_ | THOMAS W. LAWSON 
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This Windmill ison the Thomas W. Lawson Estate, Egypt, Mass. 


Were Stained with 


Dexter Brothers’ English 
Shingle Stains 


Send for book showing these buildings, also colored 


plates and samples 


Dexter Brothers Co. 


103-105-107 Broad Street 


BOSTON 


gre H. M. HOOKER CO., 57 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
F. H. McDONALD, 90 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE WINKLE TERRA GOTTA 60. 


Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


IN ALL COLORS. 


Werks: CHBLTENHAM, ST. LOUIS. 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 























THE DELTA LANDS OF THE 
SAN JOAQUIN RIVER 


are as rich as. any in Holland and 


under the sunshine of 


CALIFORNIA 


growth is simply amazing. They are 
attracting the attention of Eastern 
Experts, and are among the remark- 
able lands of the world. Descriptive 


pamphlets free of Agents of 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Send 10 cents for March SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, containing illustrated 
description of the Delta lands 


Also books about opportunities and 
advantages of Life in California 


WRITE 


193 Clark Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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71 & 73 Randolph Street. 
MANUPACTURERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 


Builders’ Hardware 


ART METAL-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 
Cooling Rooms. 
Mechanics’ Tools. 


Table and Pocket Cutlery. 











Our selection comprises THE BEST from all the leading 
factories, as well as our own, and our heavy purchases enable us 
to offer you these goods at prices which can not fail to please. 

We have many specialties which we manufacture and control 
which can not be found anywhere else. 


Orr & Lockett Hardware Co. 


71 & 73 RANDOLPH STREET. 
Telephone, Central 551. 











INCORPORATED 1890 


Solid Braided | 
Sash Cord 


Cotton, Linen, Hemp, and 
Samson Spot Cord 


WE MAKE THEM ALL AND LIKE TO SEND SAMPLES 


Samson Cordage Works 


Boston, Mass. 

















PERMANENT LUSTRE 


On interior hardwood trim can be obtained only by using 
varnish made with the utmost care from the best obtain- 
able materials. That means 


———I|. X. L. 
Preservative Coatings 














Write for 
TRADE MARK) Catalogue. 


EDWARD SMITH @ COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders © 


59 Market St., Chicago 45 Broadway, New York 








WE WARRANT 


EVERY SINGLE SHEET OF 


Follansbee Bantield Process 


| Roofing Tin 


to wear for fifteen years from date 
of manufacture, stamped on each sheet 
with brand and thickness. Every box 
contains this agreement. 


WE HAVE A CAPITAL OF 


One Million Dollars 


Every one is back of our guarantee 


Follansbee Brothers Co. 


PITTSBURGH. 





ALSO MAKERS OF 
THE WIDELY KNOWN 


“SCOTT’S EXTRA COATED” 
FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS 




















New Pittsburg Service 


VIA 


The Lake Shore 
Limited 


A Through Pullman Sleeper. is now in 

daily service between Chicago and Pitts- 

burg on. the LAKE SHORE LIMITED, 

affording Pittsburg travel all of the 

luxurious accommodations of this 
famous train. 


Leaves Chicago Arrives Pittsburg 
5.30 p. m. 6.35 a. m. 


ADDITIONAL SERVICE AS FOLLOWS: 


Leave Chicago, 8.30 a. m. . oo ke Arrive Pittsburg, 9.45 p. m. 
Leave Chicago, 10.35 p. m. Arrive Pittsburg, 11.15 a. m. 


City Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 


r CHICAGO 
A.J. SMITH C. F. DALY 
Gen'i Pass’r and Ticket Agt. Chief Ass’t Gen'l Pass’r Agt. 
CLEVELAND ; CHICAGO 
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